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life, an unprecedented request which she unhesita-
tingly refused. On her refusal he wrote her a
reproachful letter. The result of the transaction
was to weaken his influence with the Queen and
to give a handle to his Tory enemies, who accused
him of aspiring to a Cromwellian dictatorship.

A further cause of dissension arose between
Maryborough and Queen Anne after his return
from the war in the following month.   Anne pro-
posed to appoint Abigail's brother., Colonel Hill,
to  a vacant regiment.    Marlborough strongly
objected and again threatened to resign.   He pro-
posed to his Cabinet colleagues that they should
jointly demand Abigail's dismissal and that he
should confront the Queen with the alternative
of dismissing  either Abigail or himself.    The
Queen realized that she had gone too far and
agreed to withdraw the Hill appointment;  but
she clung to Abigail.   Marlborough still wanted
to fight, but was overborne by Godolphin and the
more timorous members of the Cabinet.   In their
view it was a bad issue on which to attack the
Queen.    Marlborough  therefore  withdrew  his
resignation, stomached Abigail and merely wrote
pathetically to Anne complaining that his " love,
zeal and duty " had " not been able to protect me
against the malice of a Bedchamber Woman."

In March, 1710, leaving all this distasteful
intrigue behind him, Marlborough went back to
The Hague to prepare for the next campaign.
But first he had to keep a watchful eye upon some
new peace negotiations in progress in Holland at
what was known as the Congress of Gertruyden-
berg. Louis XIV had not been especially cheered